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The Month. 


4 organizers of the Anti-Spoils League have un- 

doubtedly hit upon an admirable idea. The 
phrase ‘‘ Civil Service Reform’’ has a formal sound in 
the ears of a majority of the people. They find some- 
thing forbidding in the notion of a statute, an Act of 
Congress several sections long, and an elaborate code of 
Rules which many of them are too busy to study in de- 
tail. But the moral feature of the merit system appeals 
to their instinct of good citizenship, and they are ready 
enough to enroll themselves in its support. It will re- 
quire merely a reasonable degree of industry on the 
part of Reform workers all over the country to gather 
the signatures of an army of honest men which will dis- 
may the bosses and strikers, who have an overwhelming 
respect for numbers even if they sneer at principles. 
Civil Service Reform has long needed popularizing 
more than any other one thing. That is what the or- 
ganization of the new League will do for it. 


We commend to the earnest attention of young Dem- 
ocrats everywhere the following extract from the decla- 
ration of principles adopted by the Young Men’s Dem- 
ocratic Club of Massachusetts last month: 


Public office is a public trust. The spoils system of appoint- 
ments, like its kindred system, Protection, violates this trust in 
the interest of a favored few. Itis inconsistent with Democratic 
principles. and an obstacle to their advance. 

The extension of the merit system of appointments should 
begin at once, under the advice of the Civil Service Commission ; 
and the work should not be crippled by lack of adequate appro- 
priations. 

With the economic views herein expressed Goop 
GOVERNMENT has nothing to do; but whoever has the 
promotion of our Reform sincerely at heart must be 
gratified at such an expression from a representative 
political body, speaking not fora party which is seeking 
elevation to power, but for one which is already in full 
possession of the Government and facing the responsi- 
bilities of its position. Of course, it would not follow 
that the millennium was at hand, even if all the young 
Democrats in the country should jain in adopting reso- 


lutions of this character, for human nature is weak and 
some of the most pleasing promises never see literal 
fulfillment, But it would be a wholesome sign if in each 
party the younger element—the element with a future— 
should seize the hour of success to pledge itself to the 
cause of Civil Service Reform; for out of this would 
presently grow a spirit of rivalry aimed in the right 
direction. Instead of competing for the honor of 
heaping the greater contempt upon the Reform, each 
would be compelled to do something in support of its 
declarations ; and, whether the immediate accomplish- 
ment were great or small, the constant assertion of sound 
principles would at least have the effect of familiarizing 
the public mind with them and making it ready for 
whatever changes for the better might be in store. 


The presiding officer at the Club’s dinner made an 
eloquent speech in which he urged upon his fellow Dem- 
ocrats an honest adherence to their ante-election pro- 
fessions, in order that their party might enjoy the unique 
distinction of having kept faith with the people. The 
Democratic party, he argued, are drawn toward Civil 
Service Reform not only because it is democratic in 
principle, but because it is their safest policy; and he 
added: 


As the President has taught us, ‘‘ No party can keep the sup- 
port of the majority of our voters, in their present mood, by dis- 
tributing personal spoils and favors from partisan supremacy.”’ 
The Democratic party have made a trial of the dispensing of 
patronage, and they know now that instead of helping them it 
weakens them and annoys them in the discharge of their duties, 
because, for every man’s support that they earn by an appoint- 
ment, they have to face the enmity of a squad of disappointed 
applicants. As General Butler said, ‘‘ I can only appoint one ap- 
P icant out of twenty, and the result is that by that appointment 

make nineteen enemies and one ingrate.”’ 

It was natural that many Democrats who did not care for the 
offices as spoils should still feel outraged that because of their 
party they should be stigmatized for a quarter of a century as 
unworthy to fill them. But during our political reverses they 
saw that outrage renewed by President Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, and they can see now that, despite the fluctuations of party 
success, there is one sure way to prevent the recurrence of such 
an outrageous condition and to make every man appointed by 
President Cleveland certain of his place as long as = faithfully 
discharges his duties. That way is the great opportunity of the 
Democratic party. It is the extension of the merit system, and 
our politicians can well afford to earn for themselves the lasting 
honor of being the first party leaders to keep after a victory 
the promises made by them before it, to renounce the plunder 
of the public service and to show that their objects are not per- 
sonal but patriotic. ‘‘This,’’ said President Cleveland, ‘‘is a 
sure guarantee of success, and I know of no other.”’ 


Would that the President had been there to hear! 


In our last number we printed the passages in the 
President’s message and the reports of the several Cab- 
inet officers relating to Civil Service Reform, but de- 
ferred comment on them till we could hear from Secre- 
tary Carlisle, whose report had not yet appeared. It 
now seems that there was no reason for waiting, for Mr, 
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Carlisle has ignored the whole subject. By this, doubt- 
less, he wished to intimate that he was to be judged by 
deeds, not words. The construction the American pub- 
lic will be apt to put upon it, however, is that he knows 
his conduct to have been wholly indefensible and there- 
fore does not dare to say anything which might result 
in his being drawn into a discussion. He will probably 
treat Civil Service Reform generally, throughout his 
administration, as he treated the specific case of the 
dismissal of the Treasury clerk Gaddis. That was made 
on grounds which would not bear the light of day ; con- 
cerning it, therefore, the Secretary has taken refuge in 
the densest but most eloquent of silence. 


Secretary Smith, who shares Mr. Carlisle’s theories, 
is less discreet. He ventures into a field, this first year 
of his experience as a Cabinet officer, where he would 
hardly have cared to try his luck if he had waited till a 
little later in his term. He calls for the removal of the 
Indian school superintendents from under the Civil 
Service Rules. This is not like recommending a meas- 
ure which is in the domain of Congress, for over the 
actions of Congress an executive officer has no authority, 
and its failure to act on his suggestions therefore involves 
no disrespect. On the other hand, arecommendation to 
the President that something be done which is wholly 
within his own jurisdiction is in the nature of a chal- 
lenge ; and the fact that the President does not comply 
with the expressed desires of one of his counsellors 
advertises to the world that in this one respect, at least, 
the logic of the subordinate does not appeal to the 
judgment of the chief. President Cleveland’s decision 
on the question of exempting superintendents will be 
awaited with much solicitude by all friends of the merit 
system. The normal movement of reforms is not back- 
ward, and the leader who turns his face to one side, 
even for a little, is in real peril. Mr. Cleveland has on 
repeated occasions demonstrated his belief that the best 
way to recruit the higher ranks in the public service is 
by promotion from below. If satisfactory superintend- 
ents cannot be selected by competitive examination, 
there is nothing to prevent the Secretary’s picking out 
the best of the teachers and making superintendents of 
them. If the President yields to the spoils pressure as 
to superintendents, he cannot consistently turn a deaf 
ear to the same reasoning regarding teachers, for the 
spoilsmen place both classes in the same category; but 
the absurdity of their reasoning will be obvious to him 
when he recalls the fact that, evenso lately as the close of 
his former Administration, the spoilsmen were all 
clamoring against the Civil Service examinations be- 
cause ‘‘only teachers’’ could hope to pass the ordeal 
successfully. If five years ago the examinations gave 
us nothing but teachers, and to-day they give us no 
teachers worth speaking of, it will puzzle the cleverest 
guessers to make out what has come over them in the 
interval! 


The President will be wise to dismiss from his mind 
this riddle in contradictions, and heed the excellent 
suggestions of Secretaries Herbert and Morton and Post- 


master-General Bissell. Mr. Herbert is a veteran in 
public life. His long and honorable career in Congress 
was identified with the rehabilitation of the naval estab- 
lishment of the United States. He has studied the con- 
dition of the navy-yards under the old spoils system of 
Jabor employment and under the registration and merit 
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system in vogue now. He speaks as an expert when he 
bears testimony to the great benefit derived by the Gov- 
ernment from the change, and he hits the nail squarely 
on the head when he reminds his late associates in Con- 
gress that their recommendations of laborers are worth 
as little as their selection of persons for clerical places, 
‘and everyone knows that in this, though actuated by 
the best intentions, they make frequent mistakes.’’ One 
thing which Mr. Herbert is too modest to say, but which 
ought to be said to his credit, is that he has stood up 
like a rock against the most savage assaults of the spoils- 
men in his own party who were bound to prostitute the 
yards to political uses once more, preparatory to the 
elections of 1893. Inside of his Department he has not 
done so well; but his treatment of the navy-yard ques- 
tion is beyond criticism. That one fine page in his of- 
ficial record is worth more than any twenty he could 
write in a Government report; and if he will maintain 
as brave a front for the remaining three years of his ad- 
ministration, he will have the proud satisfaction of hav- 
ing established the policy of the Department so firmly 
that no Secretary who follows him will dare reverse it, 


Postmaster-General Bissell’s report not only places 
him unequivocally before the country as a Civil Service 
Reformer from conviction, but holds forth the promise 
of some important recommendations in the line of a 
further extension of the merit system in the Post Office 
Department. Here, again, justice demands that a word 
be spoken which Mr. Bissell could probably not be in- 
duced to speak for himself. He has been sharply criti- 
cised for his policy with regard to the appointment of 
postmasters, which is not affected by the Civil Service 
Law ; but not a voice has been raised against his man- 
agement of the internal affairs of the Post Office De- 
partment itself. Let anyone familiar with that Depart- 
ment go through it to-day, and he could not tell, for 
anything that shows itself on the surface, whether it was 
under a Democratic or a Republican head. Division- 
chiefs who have grown gray in the service still sit at their 
desks, guarding the interests of the Government with an 
intelligence quickened by experience and a faithfulness 
unshaken by dread of arbitrary dismissal. When Dr. 
Macdonald, the father of the money-order system, was 
transferred to a consulship, his best equipped subordi- 
nate was promoted to fill his place as superintendent. 
When the Topographer of the Department died, Mr. 
Bissell promptly raised to his desk the next in rank, who 
happened to be a Republican, and the man assigned to 
the vacancy thus created chanced to be a Republican 
also; but this was not considered a drawback in view of 
the merits of both men as employees. It is such treat- 
ment that inspires the clerks with genuine zeal; and 
there is no Department under the Government to-day 
where the spirit of industry is more nearly universal, 
where the efforts of the workers are more effectively di- 
rected, or where the desire of men and women of all 
shades of political belief is more earnest to make the 
administration of their common chief successful. 


In the matter of a conservative and businesslike Civil 
Service policy inside of his Department, Secretary Mor- 
ton stands side by side with the Postmaster-General— 
his independence being the more commendable because 
he comes from a part of the country where the merit 
system is little understood and hence unpopular. The 
Secretary will probably wish, before he has passed through 
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his entire four years, that he had exercised more of the 
same discrimination with regard to offices outside of 
Washington. But he is headed right, and he has the 
manly spirit which enables him to profit by the discov- 
ery of his own errors without any loss of self-respect. 
His candor, even when doing what his better judgment 
does not approve, is in refreshing contrast to the cow- 
ardice of so many men in public life. One of his earliest 
changes in the field service of his Department involved 
the removal of an agent who had been appointed just 
before the close of Secretary Rusk’s term. The poor 
man had not been long enough in office to do a single 
stroke of work, and when he received notice of his dis- 
missal he went to Mr. Morton to ask what was the matter. 

‘‘ Nothing is the matter,’’ answered the Secretary. 

‘© You have no fault to find with my work?”’ 

‘¢ None whatever; I didn’t know that you had done 
any.”’ 

«¢ And there are no charges against my integrity ?”’ 

‘Not a complaint of any sort, so far as I am aware.”’ 

‘*Would you mind saying as much in writing, Mr. 
Secretary?’’ suggested the poor fellow, timidly. “It 
will be hard for me to explain my dismissal when I ap- 
ply for a situation in any private business.”’ 

‘«T have no objection, I am sure,’’ answered Mr. Mor- 
ton. And calling in a stenographer he dictated and 
signed a note substantially in these terms: 

To whom it may concern: This is to certify that I know noth- 
ing to the discredit of Mr. A—— B——, who, as far as I am in- 
formed, is honest, intelligent and industrious. The only reason 
why he was dropped from the rolls of the Department of Agri- 
culture was that his place was wanted by C—— D——, a Demo- 
cratic Senator from the State of X——, whose ceaseless impor- 
tunities have at last exhausted my patience. 


The charge is made by a correspondent signing him-: 
self ‘‘Solon,’’ whose communication appears on another 
page, that local examining boards are selected with too 
little care. The basis of this complaint is sound enough, 
but it would be hard to say how the situation can be im- 
proved for the present. The Civil Service Commission 
nominally is responsible for the choice of members of 
these boards; but with the meagre fund at its disposal 
it is unable to send one of its trusted agents to each 
postoffice to make a direct investigation of the personal 
character and antecedents of the several persons chosen 
there. Hence it is often compelled to take the post- 
master’s word for a great deal. The Commission would 
be spared many mistakes if Civil Service Reformers like 
<¢Solon,’’ and the members of local Reform associations, 
would take the trouble to inquire into the composition 
of the examining boards in their own towns and com- 
municate their discoveries and conclusions to Washing- 
ton. There are many places where boards are in full 
operation, but where the Commission is not acquainted 
with a single person to whom it can look for an unpreju- 
diced answer to its inquiries. If Civil Service Reformers 
generally would take an active interest in seeing that 
the merit system is put upon a firm basis in their own 
immediate neighborhoods, the fruit of their aggregate 
effort would be a much more rapid spread of the anti- 
spoils propaganda. 








IMPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI AND ST. Louis.—The Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Limited, leaving Washington, D.C., 4.30 P. M., and the fast ex- 
press, leaving at 1.50 A M., for Cincinnati and St. Louis, are now equipped with 
a complete dining car service, built expressly for these trains by the Pullman 
Company. Pullman dining cars arealso attached to Roya! Blue Line trains leav- 
ing 10.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M. week days, and 8.00 A, M., 12.00 noon and 5.00 P. M. 
Sundays, for Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York. 
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A Substitute for the Efficiency Record. 


Fae ing tai the ‘‘ daily efficiency record’’, invented 

by Postmaster-General Wanamaker and put in use in 
several of the Departments under the Harrison Adminis- 
tration, has generally been discarded within the last few 
months, an attendance-card devised by Chief Clerk How- 
ard of the Post Office Department is taking its place. A 
single sample will show the style and purpose of this 
card, which is now used in the Post Office and Navy De- 
partments and is under consideration in other quarters : 


OFFICE OF THIRD ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL. 


= _ Office hours are from g A. M. to 4 P. M. ; 
; Thirty minutes allowed for lunch between 12 M. and 1 Pp. Mm. ! 


I hereby certify that all clerks in Room.............. { 
: have complied with the above rule this day with the 
i following exceptions : 


i Clerk in Charge. 
__ Se CRT TN I a siiticabtanitidanaiiciie * 

The argument used in favor of this change is that the 
general elements of efficiency in a clerk are hard to 
measure on a graduated scale, whereas the question 
whether he gives the Government the full time it pays 
him for is determinable absolutely by reading the face of 
aclock. All friendship and favoritism are thus put out 
of consideration ; and, as the clerk in charge of each 
room is rigidly held to account for turning in a card 
each day, the Chief Clerk can tell in short order, at any 
moment, how faithfully every person employed in the 
Department has been sticking to his desk. It is said 
that a good deal of improvement has already been no- 
ticed wherever the attendance-card has been intro- 
duced. But it will never reach its highest effectiveness 
as long as clerks remain in a Department who made 
their way into it under the old spoils system and have 
retained their places ever since through “influence,” 
These persons snap their fingers at rules of attendance 
or punctuality. They invent errands out-of-doors or 
promenade the corridors at will, read newspapers or en- 
tertain visitors at their desks. If a chief of division 
has the hardihood to report their derelictions uninvited 
he stands a fair chance of a snubbing from his superior 
officer, besides incurring the ill-will of the offender and 
the offender’s ‘‘ influence.’’ The effect of the continu- 
ance of such persons in the Departments—and there 
are dozens of them in Washington who actually boast 
of their immunity—is demoralizing in the extreme. 





Bey longevity statistics of Government employees, 

gathered by the Dockery Commission, are interest- 
ing. It seems that there are 1,416 clerks 60 years old and 
over; 741 between 60-and 65 years of age; 386 between 
65 and 70; 182 between 70 and 75; 66 between 75 and 
80; 33 between 80 and 85; 6 between 85 and go; and 
one who is past 90. There are 2,578 clerks between 25 
and 30, the numerous age-class; 2,348 between 30 and 
353 2,033 between 35 and 4o, Of the 17,076 clerks in 
the Departmental service, 8,761 are under 4o years of 
age. Some of the older people have been many years 
in the Government service ; 5,938 clerks have served for 
Io years; 1,380 from 25 to 40 years and 30 for 4o years 
or more; while one has worked at his desk 60 years, 
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A Term for Fourth-Class Postmasters. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—The current criticism of the action of the Post 

Office Department in fixing a four-years limit to 
terms of fourth-class postmasters, and the seemingly all 
but unanimous verdict of Civil Service Reformers that 
this is a distinctively retrograde movement, impel me 
to ask the privilege of presenting in the columns of 
Goop GOVERNMENT some views on this and a kindred 
subject which were embodied in the preamble to a reso- 
lution presented at the National League meeting in Buf- 
falo over two years ago. 

All Civil Service Reformers of course agree that ten- 
ure of office should be during good behavior, rather 
than for four years or for any definite term, and for that 
reason have united in denouncing what is termed the 
four-years law as a departure from the precedents of 
earlier years, when removals were few and mostly for 
cause. 

There is probably no doubt as to the malign intent of 
those who framed this law, nor that it was fruitful of the 
expected results. Very naturally, perhaps, this has led 
to denunciation of the recent announcement of the Post- 
master-General—but, as it seems to the writer, without 
due consideration of existing facts, and of the radical 
change in the situation since the time of Andrew Jack- 
son and his contemporaries. 

The one important fact which seems to have escaped 
notice is that, while the effect of the four-years act, so- 
called, was to shorten the tenure of office, yet this was 


so only because, prior to the enactment of the statute, ° 


appointments for indefinite terms were understood to be 
permanent and were so treated. On the other hand, it 
is all but certain that the effect of Postmaster-General 
Bissell’s announced policy will be to lengthen official 
tenure, for the reason that appointments for an indef- 
inite term to places not embraced in the classified serv- 
ice are not now considered or treated as permanent. 
Whatever may have been the intent of the framers of 
the four-years act, and whatever effect may have fol- 
lowed its enactment, it is a fact obvious to all honest 
observers that at the present time a definite term is a 
protection to incumbents, rather than otherwise, against 
such onslaughts as have made the names of Clarkson 
and Stevenson memorable in the history of our country. 
Rank heresy as 1t may seem to some Civil Service Re- 
formers, the implication from the foregoing plainly is 
that progress along Civil Service Reform lines is not to 
be had by a compliance with the repeated demand of 
our National League for the repeal of laws which fix 
the tenure of certain offices, except such repeal be ac- 
companied by the adoption of some such a system as is 
provided by Senator Lodge’s bill for the appointment 
of fourth-class postmasters, and by the rigid restriction 
of appointments in higher grades to promotions from 
the ranks of subordinates, or from other grades of the 
same Department. The logic of events—by which is 
meant deduction from our experience under the last 
three national Administrations—all but demonstrates 
that without this, or some other extension of the class- 
ified service, little is to be gained by appeals to the 
‘¢spirit’’ of Reform of which we hear so much, but 
which counts for so little in determining the tenure of 
governmental employees in the absence of legal re- 
strictions on the method of appointment. The reason 
why this is so also is, or ought to be, obvious. It is 
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not only because, in a classified service, appointments 
are inhibited by law except from the eligible list of 
the Civil Service Commission. It is because, in the ab- 
sence of some established test of merit, there is no way 
to measure with any degree of exactness the relative de- 
grees of excellence of different applicants, or to gauge 
the sincerity of the appointing officer in the exercise of 
his discretion, Non-partisanship or impartiality in the 
distribution of public offices is as unattainable of prac- 
tical realization without some well-defined test of merit, 
as would be the administration of civil justice by mag- 
istrates whose discretion is not limited by legal prece- 
dents or statutory enactments. 

Therefore, without assuming or wishing to deprecate 
judicious and fearless criticism of partisan appointments 
to places in the unclassified service, and while we may 
hesitate to accept the absence of classification as a suf- 
ficient excuse for the patronage brokerage of ‘‘ Reform ”’ 
Congressmen or for the looting of the consular service, 
it may well be doubted whether undue emphasis has not 
been placed on these matters at the expense of much 
more important and more practical work. 

Denunciation of those who, like the present Governor 
of New York, assume to break the letter of the law for 
party or factional ends, cannot well be too pronounced 
or incisive; but criticism of those who fail to give due 
recognition to what we term the spirit of Reform, as it 
seems to me, may well be subordinated, at least, to the 
formulation and earnest, continued advocacy of an ap- 
proved system by which the great mass of all offices may 
be included in a classified service. The record of what 
has already been accomplished by the classification of a 
part of the service would seem to point unerringly to the 
method by which further progréss is to be made, and to 
the path of duty to be followed by those who seek prac- 
tical results rather than scientific accuracy in state- 
ment of doctrine. FRANK M. Loomis. 

BurFraLo, December 30. 


Changes in This Year’s Schedule. 


T schedule of examinations to be conducted by the 

United States Civil Service Commission in the first 
six months of 1894 is just out. 

The clerk and copyist examinations, heretofore sepa- 
rate, have been combined into one, which will hereafter 
be known as the clerk-copyist examination. The sub- 
jects of this combined examination will be substantially 
the same as those of the former clerk examination, the 
test on the construction of sentences, however, being 
omitted ; they willbe: orthography, penmanship, copy- 
ing, letter-writing and arithmetic. 

No application for the clerk-copyist examination will 
be received from persons whose legal residence is in any 
of the following named States or Territories: Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, or Wyoming. These have already 
received an excess of appointments, and also have a large 
number of eligibles on the registers of the Commission ; 
applications will, however, be received from their resi- 
dents for any other than the clerk-copyist examination. 

No examinations at all are scheduled for the first six 
months of the year in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. They all have large eli- 
gible registers now. 
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Old Employees in the Treasury.* 


BY EDW RD I. RENICK. 


AS you go through the Treasury Department you nat-| 


urally inquire about the people who are employed 
there. Many of them are much more interesting than 
bundles of bonds and bags of silver. Here, under the 
advice of the war Treasurer, Mr. Spinner, woman was 
given an opportunity to earn a worthy place for her 
talents in the Civil Service of the Government, and here 
to-day are many hundreds of women, some holding the 
highest places in the classified service. Last April, one 
of these women celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
her advent to the oe 

Here, groping about among the time-worn papers of 
the Files room, could have been seen until a few months 
since the slight figure and mild countenance of Richard 
G. Dove, who came into the Treasury when Jackson en- 
tered the White House. 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs you may 
see a rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little man who since 
1853 has filled every position from lowest clerkship to 
Chief of Bureau in that office. He is Mr. Holliday’s 
efficient deputy, Mr. H. A. Lockwood. In the Third 
Auditor’s office Mr. E. F. French still hums gaily over 
his work as he did forty-four years ago when he began 
it. In the First Auditor’s office Mr. ‘‘Thad’’ Sturgis 
exchanges ante-bellum recollections with Col. Thomas 
H. Ellis, who was the playmate of Edgar Allen Poe and 
the acquaintance of Webster, of Marcy and of Polk. In 
the Second Comptroller’s office Mr. Samuel B. Parris, 
whose term of service began in 1848, still keeps up a 
connection with the Government which his father, a 
distinguished Comptroller, served in State and nation 
for fifty years, having represented a district of Massa- 
chusetts which is now the State of Maine in a Congress 
over which Henry Clay presided and the eccentric John 
Randolph of Roanoke lorded in 1816. It is from these, 
and many others like them, that the interesting personal 
history of the Department can be learned. 

One of these men, the early friend of the great war 
Secretary, Salmon P, Chase—at whose request he came to 
Washington—cast his first vote against the grandfather 
of ex-President Harrison, and sat side by side with 
Walt Whitman twenty-five years ago when the poet was 
a Governmentclerk. He displayed a very natural spirit 
when asked by a raw and bumptious doorkeeper whom 
a change of Administration had brought into place, 
‘‘Do you belong to this Department?’’ by replying 
humorously: ‘ No, sir, this Department belongs to me.’’ 

Mr. John Sherman said of the Treasury in 1880: ‘‘The 
Department is a well organized and well conducted 
business office, depending mainly for its success upon 
the integrity and fidelity of the heads of bureaus and 
chiefs of division.’’ In the various bureaus of the De- 
partment at Washington, including the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, there are 3,600 persons employed. 
In the Customs Service are 4,525; in the Internal Re- 
venue 3,200; in the Light House Service, 2,950; in the 
Life-Saving Service, 1,756; and all told we employ in 
this single Department over twenty thousand people. 

To many of these the Civil Service Act is a great boon. 
What Mr. Sherman said is true—the Treasury is a great 
business office, and its success depends upon the integ- 





*From an address on “ The Treasury Department” delivered before the 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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rity of its chief officials. Yet these are the very ones 
who are changed whenever we have a change of Admin- 
istration. Reference has been made to the bureau offi- 
cers. In the Treasury there are twenty-three of them: 
six Auditors who receive and examine public accounts ; 
three Comptrollers—though one of these is designated 
Commissioner of Customs—who review or decide finally 
upon the settlements of the Auditors ; a Register who 
records these settlements and preserves the accounts ; 
and a Treasurer who receives and disburses the public 
moneys. There are also a Director of the Mint ; a Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who has charge of all the national 
banks ; a Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and a 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. In ad- 
dition to these we have heads presiding over the various 
services that are not fiscal in their nature, and all of 
these bureau officers have deputies to act in their stead 
when they are absent and to assist them when present. 
Moreover, the Secretary himself is provided with three 
Assistant Secretaries whose positions are somewhat anal- 
ogous to bureau officers; for in this queer Department 
the head of the whole is in a particular manner the 
head of a part of the whole, which is known as the 
Secretary’s Office. 

Many of these officials have nothing whatever to do 
with shaping or controlling policies. Their business is 
purely administrative. Many of them should have those 
qualifications so admirably described by Secretary Guth- 
rie as requisite for the accounting officers. ‘‘To con- 
stitute a good Auditor and a good Comptroller,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ requires legal ability of a high order, a special 
knowledge of our fiscal and disbursement laws and regu- 
lations, coupled with unabating industry, unbending in- 
tegrity, and promptitude of decision.’’ All these places 
are unfortunately classed at present as political spoils, 
though there are of late some cheering signs—such as the 
retention of a few particularly efficient assistant or 
deputy chiefs—of a practical extension of the merit sys- 
tem in this direction. Chiefs of division are a recent 
growth. Originally each bureau was provided with one 
chief clerk ; but in 1873 the chief clerk became a deputy 
or assistant to the bureau officer, and a body of men 
styled chiefs of division were placed over squads of 
clerks. Their duty is to direct the clerks under them 
and to advise the bureau officers above them. They, 
unlike heads of bureaus, are not nominated by the Presi- 
dent or confirmed by the Senate and have scarcely if 
anything to do with the policy of the Administration, 
Strictly speaking they are mere head clerks, and should 
attain their positions by proof of faithful service in sub- 
ordinate places and by demonstrating their ability to 
guide and supervise. There are seventy-five of these 
officers in the Treasury ; and, if they and the heads of 
bureaus and the Assistant-Secretaries could be placed 
upon a non-political footing, we would have a trained 
body of men with a firm grasp of all the details of this 
vast machine to relieve the Secretary of the purely rou- 
tine matters connected with it. Of the vastness of its 
operations, of the importance of its every wheel and 
cog, the ordinary student can have no conception. 

At the beginning of the century, when the annual 
revenue was but a petty ten millions, when the organi- 
zation of the Department was simple and the number 
of its officers not equal to that of asingle bureau of to- 
day, Albert Gallatin, fearful that he would derange the 
intricate machinery placed in his charge by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, wrote to the President; ‘‘It will take me twelve 
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months before I can thoroughly understand every detail 
of all these several offices. Current business and the 
more general and important duties of the office do not 
permit me to learn the lesser details but incidentally 
and by degrees. Until I know them all I dare not touch 
the machine ’’ In the last few years we have seen three 
Secretaries of this Department killed by the confinement 
consequent upon the arduous duties of the post. ‘‘To 
fill that office as it ought to be filled,’’ said Gallatin in 
a letter to his son written in 1825, ‘‘is a most laborious 
task, and labor of the most tedious kind. To fit myself 
for it, to be able to understand it thoroughly, to embrace 
and control all its details, took from me, during the two 
first years I held it, every hour of the day and many of 
the night, and had nearly brought on a pulmonary com- 
plaint. I filled the office twelve years and was fairly 
worn out.’’ To fill the office now as it should be filled 
would entirely wear out the strongest man in much less 
time than twelve years. It has come to this with us, as 
European governments discovered long ago, that in order 
to obtain the best results there must be permanent of- 
ficials connected with each executive Department. The 
chief shapes the policy, the under Secretaries discharge 
the ordinary duties of the post, preserve continuity of 
action, and control the internal workings of the Depart- 
ment. We hear a great deal about rotation in office. 


The principle never was applied by the fathers to ap- 
pointive positions, 

Richard Harrison, appointed Auditor of the Treasury 
by Washington, held the office until 1836. Joseph Nourse, 
after having served the Treasury Board for ten years 
prior to the adoption of our present Constitution, was 
made the first Register of the Treasury in 1789, and con- 


tinued in that office until Jackson was elected President. 
Peter Hagner, after having served as an accountant in 
the War Department for twenty-five years, was trans- 
ferred to the position of Third Auditor of the Treasury 
when it was established in 1817, and held it until he re- 
signed in 1849, having given excellent service to the 
Government continuously for fifty-seven years, under 
every President from George Washington to Zachary 
Taylor. Stephen Pleasonton, appointed Fifth Auditor 
of the Treasury in 1817, continued in the same office 
until he died in 1855. Nor are these by any means all. 
Joseph Anderson was a Comptroller of the Treasury for 
twenty-one years, and Robert W. Taylor later held the 
same position from 1863 until his death in 1878. Thomas 
Tudor Tucker was Treasurer for twenty-seven years, and 
Thomas L. Smith Auditor for thirty-eight years. 

So important are the traditions of these Departments 
that an official is sometimes valuable who merely sits up 
in his chair and remembers. 

A striking illustration of this was furnished many 
years ago. 

On December 2, 1822, John C., Calhoun, Secretary 
of War, in a letter to Philip P. Barbour, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, answering a resolution of 
inquiry of that body as to the number of officers and 
messengers retained in the Departments, and how many 
of them, if any at all, were unnecessary or inefficient, 
said: 

‘‘ The only inefficient clerk in the Department is Col- 
onel Henley, who is seventy-four years of age and has 
been in the service of the United States, except an in- 
terval of twelve years, from the year 1775 up to the pres- 
-ent day. He filled several offices in the staff during 
the Revolution ; was aide-de-camp to Lord Stirling; at 
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one period commanded the élite of the army, and has 
subsequently occupied several important stations under 
the Government. From his age he is incapable of per- 
forming the duties of a clerk, but from his recollection 
of revolutionary events, he is useful in the examination 
of revolutionary claims.’’ 

A recent incident shows the importance of having men 
in this great business office well acquainted with its past 
operations. Last year a claim was made against the 
Government for over one hundred thousand dollars. 
The learned attorney who appeared in the case repre- 
sented that, when the awards were made in 1857 under 
the treaty with Mexico known as the treaty of Guade- 
loupe Hidalgo, the ancestor of his client, though entitled 
to one, had never received it. The officials in the Reg- 
ister’s office looked carefully over the books from 1857 
down and found no record of payment. As the evidence 
of the debt was perfectly clear, hope beat high in the 
breasts of the heirs of the original party to whom the 
award should have been made, and the claim was ener- 
getically pressed. It so happened, however, that there 
was a man in the First Comptroller’s office who had en- 
tered the Treasury during Mr. Lincoln’s administration, 
and who had risen by dint of industry and by sheer 
ability to the place of chief of the diplomatic division 
of the First Comptroller’s office, and who had so well 
conducted that office that Mr. Cleveland, when he en- 
tered the Presidency, appointed him Deputy Comptroller. 
Deputy Comptroller Garrison* knew at once that the 
date of the treaty in question was 1848, so he had the 
books reéxamined for the period between 1848 and 1857, 
and the record of the payment of this identical claim 
was found. 

The Comptroller called the attention of Congress to 
the details of this demand—the full history of which 
was not ascertained until careful and diligent investi- 
gation had been made—to show how difficult it is after 
the lapse of many years to discover whether or not a 
claim has been paid, and how necessary therefore it is 
that a statute of limitations should be passed. ‘In the 
present case,’’ he said, ‘‘ although the claims in ques- 
tion had their origin in a treaty of historic prominence 

‘ upon a cursory examination and owing to an er- 
ror made by the attorney in stating the date of the 
awards it was assumed that the claim had not 
been paid and a claimant was at once forthcoming assert- 
ing his right thereto,’’ 


Encouraging Signs. 


ee tT Keystone of Civil Service Reform ”’ is the title 
under which Mr. R. W. Gilder, editor of the 
Century, writes to the New York Zvening Post: 

** Whatever occasion may have been given for criti- 
cism in the matter of removals and appointments under 
the present Administration, those especially interested 
in Civil Service Reform have reason to be greatly en- 
couraged by the fact that the President, though over- 
burdened by pressing affairs, weightier than any which 
have come upon a President since Lincoln, has still 
found time and energy to devote to the strengthening 
of the Reform at the point of chief importance. Noth- 
ing is so vital to the advancement of the merit system 
as a strong and united Civil Service Commission. Any 


*Since Mr. Renick delivered this address, Mr. Garrison has been dismissed 
the service * by order of the President,” but for no cause stated, and his place 
filled by a Democrat from outside.—Epitor Goop GOVERNMENT. 
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weakness there and the whole movement falters and 
fails. No one understands this better than President 
Cleveland, and the retention of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
appointment of Mr. John R. Procter of Kentucky are 
evidences on the part of the President that he has lost 
none of his own belief inthe merit system, and that he 
is determined so to shape the Commission as to make it 
effective, not only for its present duties, but for what- 
ever wider labors may be forced upon it by that growth of 
the merit system which is demanded by party and per- 
sonal declarations, public opinion, and the logic of 
events. 

‘¢ The writer has had an acquaintance of years with 
Mr. Procter and knows him to be a firm and convinced 
friend of the truly democratic merit system as opposed 
to the discredited and un-American spoils system. He 
is a party man for principle and not for place—a man 
of genuine patriotism and plenty of common sense. The 
President could hardly have made a better choice. 

‘¢ There is decided occasion for congratulation, also, 
in the recent declarations of Postmaster-General Bis- 
sell. In fact, the exigencies of the Government, as well 
as the temper of the people, make the steady and care- 
ful extension of the merit system a necessity ; and with 
a friendly executive and a more effective Commission, 
the virtual abolition of the spoils system from the federal 
service now seems to be a consummation not quite so 
far in the uncertain future as it has sometimes appeared 
to be.’’ 





Civil Service Bills in the House. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE MERITS AND DEMERITS OF EACH. 
IXTEEN bills affecting the Civil Service have been 
introduced in the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the present Congress and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. The committee 
sent them the other day to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for review and comment, and on January 8 Com- 
missioner Roosevelt wrote Representative De Forest, 
the chairman, a letter giving the views of the Commis- 
sion on the several measures as follows: 

‘““H. R. 3683, Mr. Fithian’s bill to require certain 
employees of the Government to pass Civil Service ex- 
amination. Asa matter of fact, all those in the War 
Department have already been required to do this; but 
it is not necessary in reality to have these examinations, 
as, for mere continuance in the service, it is only need- 
ful to pay heed to the clerk’s actual work. The pro- 
posed end could be better reached by Departmental reg- 
ulation than by legislative enactment; the proper 
course to follow is to provide for competitive examina- 
tion for promotion, under the direction of the Com- 
mission. A gratifying feature of this bill is that in it 
Mr. Fithian recognizes that competence can be tested 
by our Civil Service examinations; and of course if a 
Civil Service examination is competent to test the 
worth of a man already in the service, it is far more 
competent to test his qualifications for admission to it. 

‘¢H, R. 3682, Mr. Fithian’s bill to repeal the Civil 
Service Law. Concerning this bill there does not seem 
to be much necessity for speaking. To repeal the Civil 
Service Law means of course to reéstablish the spoils 
system in all the departments of Government from 
which we have now succeeded in expelling it. In other 
words, this bill is one to arrest the efforts being made 
to establish our Civil Service upon the plane upon 
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which it must exist in all civilized nations, and to re- 
duce it to the level of the system existing in Morocco, 
Turkey and barbarous countries generally. The Civil 
Service Law is not one merely for the betterment of the 
public service, although it accomplishes this end too. 
It also has the effect, just so far as it extends, greatly to 
raise the tone of public life. There is of course a cer- 
tain difference between paying for votes with money 
and paying for them with offices, exactly as there is 
some difference between the barbarism of a Moor and 
the barbarism of a Tartar; but the difference is not 
material. An act to repeal the Civil Service Law comes 
within a category that would embrace acts to repeal 
laws against bribery for political purposes, and the like. 

‘*H. R. 2660, Mr. Henderson’s bill to provide for the 
apportionment of appointments to Congressional dis- 
tricts. One objection to this bill is that it would 
enormously increase the expense of the Commission, 
A large item in the expense of the Commission is due 
to its efforts to keep up the quotas of the different States, 
and excepting under the Commission this effort has 
never been seriously made in Washington. It is only 
in the classified Departmental service that the outlying 
States, of the Gulf, the Pacific Coast and the Rocky 
Mountains, have ever received their proper quotas of 
appointments. Under the Commission each State has 
received justice. Under the spoils system the States 
that are far away from Washington do not get half the 
appointments to which they are entitled. Owing, how- 
ever, to the very limited area of each Congressional 
district and to the impossibility of telling in what line 
a vacancy may occur when a particular State is in order, 
great delay and confusion would result in the effort to 
apportion the appointments as suggested in Mr. Hender- 
son’s bill, and it would be entirely impossible to do it 
at all without great extra expense. Moreover, even if 
this expense were incurred, the taking for a unit of 
division a Congressional district should not be allowed 
for a moment. In the first place, Congressional dis- 
tricts shift, and after every change, and especially after 
every gerrymander, it would be necessary to reorganize 
the apportionment. 

‘*If the changes were sufficiently numerous the appor- 
tionment could not possibly be made with any approach 
to equity ; while, finally, even if the districts were sta- 
ble, they should not be taken as units, because every 
effort should be made to prevent people getting the idea 
that the Congressmen are the natural dispensers of patron- 
age. All people should be made to understand that ap- 
pointments are made wholly without regard to political 
considerations. 

‘“«H. R. 3249, Mr. Bynum’s bill to allow the reinstate- 
ment of Railway Mail clerks dismissed between the 15th 
day of March and the first day of May, 1889. This bill 
proposes to remedy a wrong committed four years ago by 
permitting another wrong now, and thereby affording a 
precedent for the possibility of committing another 
wrong four years hence, and soon. It is true that this 
bill says that these clerks shall only be reinstated when- 
ever a vacancy may occur, but immediately upon its en- 
actment the greatest pressure would be brought to bear 
to make vacancies occur. Some twenty-three hundred 
clerks were turned out in the time spoken of in the bill 
by the Republican Administration, these twenty-three 
hundred clerks being Democratic clerks who had been 
put into office under the spoils system by the preceding 
Democratic Administration, the then Republican clerks 
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having been turned out for their benefit. Of the twenty- 
three hundred Republicans who took their places but 
nine hundred are left in the service, the others having 
been separated from the service and their places filled 
through the Civil Service examinations. Most of the 
beneficiaries of the wrong committed have thus left the 
service. Moreover, of the dismissed clerks the best are 
undoubtedly now at work; and it is precisely the worst, 
and those who, instead of going to work, band them- 
selves into political bodies, who would be the benefici- 
aries of the proposed bill. It is a thoroughly bad policy 
to enact into law any proposition looking to the re n- 
statement of men turned out of an office before the office 
was classified. Undoubtedly in 1889 advantage was 
taken of the necessary delay in classifying the Railway 
Mail Service to turn out men for the purpose of making 
these twenty-three hundred spoils appointments. This 
was wrong, and highly discreditable. It is, however, 
precisely what was done under the present Administra- 
tion by the postmasters at Topeka, Kansas City, Kan., 
Burlington, Quincy, Galesburg, Plattsburg, Athens and 
various other places, where advantage was taken of the 
necessary delay in the classification of the offices to 
turn out the Republicans and put in Democrats under 
the old spoils principle. In point of numbers the wrong 
was not nearly so great in 1893 as in 1889, but in princi- 
ple the cases are precisely alike, and it would be rank 
injustice to pass a law which would apply to one set of 
people and not to the other. In short, the bill is thor- 
oughly mischievous. 

**H. R. 324, Mr. Pickler’s bill to amend the clause of 
the Revised Statutes giving preference to soldiers for 
offices. The Commission is bound to say that most of 
the testimony presented to it is to the effect that the 
veterans who get into office under this clause are rarely 
the equal of the civilians who stand on the same lists. 
As is but natural, an old soldier who at fifty years of age 
has to seek employment under the Government is not 
apt to be able to render as good service as a young man 
in the prime of his healthand strength. The old soldiers 
now in office, who have been in for a long time, are 
often among the very most competent of all the men in 
office ; but those who are now seeking to enter office for 
the first time under conditions which give them a great 
advantage over their competitors do not, as a rule, make 
as good public servants as are furnished from the reg- 
isters among the civilians. It is eminently proper to 
give to the veteran who needs it and who deserves it a 
pension, but it is not proper to have him draw money 
from the Government for doing work which could be 
performed better by somebody else. 

‘«©H. R. 197, Mr. Wheeler’s bill to amend the Civil 
Service Act. The first section of this bill does not call 
for any comment by the Commission. In section 2, 
division second, subdivision third, the proposed require- 
ment as to residence’ is weaker than that which the 
Commission now enforces. The latter not only requires 
this statement under oath from the applicant as to his 
or her bona fide residence and as to how long he or she 
has been a resident of the place given, but also requires 
two such statements from citizens of the county from 
which the applicant claims to come and acertificate to the 
same effect from a county officer, under his official seal. 
Subdivision four simply enacts into law what is now the 
practice of the Commission. The Commission has fol- 
lowed, and is now following, precisely the plan here 
outlined. In consequence the apportionment of the ap- 
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pointments from the different States in the classified ser- 


‘vice is now, and has for some time been, as nearly accurate 


as such apportionment ever can be, taking into account 
the needs of the service. The only difference is that 
Mr. Wheeler’s bill proposes to pay heed to the people 
already employed in the Government service at Wash- 
ington. It would be quite impracticable to put this 
into effect, because many of those who have been in the 
service for a long time, although bona fide residents of 
the various States from which they came at the time 
that they were appointed, would now be unable to prove 
such residence, and indeed in many cases have lost 
the right to claimsuch residence. Unless Mr. Wheeler’s 
bill contained definitely the proposition to turn out 
every man who had not kept up his residence, it would 
be unfair in the extreme tosome of the States and to the 
District of Columbia to allow them to be burdened 
with people originally appointed from other States who 
for greater ease choose to consider themselves as hav- 
ing surrendered their residences in these States. The 
only proper course to follow is that followed by the 
Commission, which as required by law apportions the 
appointments merely. If this is done it will be but a° 
short while before the quotas are practically even as 
far as the classified service extends. In all branches of 


the service where the old spoils methods of making ap- 
pointments prevail, comparatively little attention ever 
has been paid, or ever will be paid, to the apportion- 
ment of the different applicants among the States. 
People who wish to repeal the Civil Service Law are 
acting in a manner most hostile to the interests of the 
States which are farthest from Washington. 


‘Subdivisions 8th, 9th, roth, 11th and 12th provide 
practically for the annulment of all the previous sec- 
tions of the bill and of the whole Civil Service Law as 
well. This bill might therefore be divided into two 
parts: one providing that certain things be done, and 
the second providing that those things need not be done. 
There is no use whatever in having competitive exami- 
nations if the entire eligible lists are certified. This is 
simply a cumbrous method of allowing pass examina- 
tions. Under such a system any man who can just 
squeeze through the examination, at no matter how low 
an average, can, if he has the proper political pull, get 
the appointment over his better competitors. To certify 
the entire list for appointment is merely to reintroduce 
the spoils system plus various cumbersome additions ; 
while subdivision rrth, which allows an officer to ap- 
point people not of the State or Territory entitled to the 
appointment, if he so wishes, provides an excellent 
method of breaking down everything designed to pro- 
tect the equal rights of the States to receive their proper 
quotas of appointments, The 14th subdivision explains 
the meaning and intent of the amendment to be to give 
to the heads of Departments and other officers more un- 
restricted opportunities to secure to the Government 
the services of those best qualified for the public service 
and best adapted to special characters of employment. 
The bill would absolutely fail of this purpose, however, 
for as a matter of fact the present Civil Service Law as 
now administered amply provides for the very objects 
enumerated, while the proposed bill simply provides 
that politicians shall be enabled to force upon the De- 
partments their own henchmen to fill places which could 
be far better filled by other men. Under the present 
Law it is these other men, the men best fitted to fill them, 
who actually do fill them. 
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‘“¢H. R. 81, Mr. Haines’s bill to authorize the employ- 
ment of additional clerks for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This matter has already been discussed by the 
Commission in its communication to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

‘©H. R. 30, Mr. Cummings’s bill to insure preference 
in appointment, employment and retention in the pub- 
lic service of veterans of the late war. The chief point 
to be noticed about this bill is that in section second it 
demands that the law be enforced ‘ in letter and spirit,’ 
and provides that it shall be deemed a misdemeanor to 
fail to observe the law, both ‘in letter and spirit.’ It 
also provides that no veteran shall be dismissed from 
his position except upon charges and after a hearing. 
This is a most admirable provision. It should, however, 
refer not only to veterans, but to all civil servants; and 
the Civil Service Commission should be given power to 
investigate and report on all cases of dismissal. 

‘“¢H. R. 232, Mr. Martin’s bill to limit the terms of 
office of employees governed by the Civil Service Rules. 
This is to establish a four-years’ term of service in the 
Departments at Washington. Practically, this of course 
means to make the spoils system in its worst form ob- 
ligatory instead of merely permissive. It would prob- 
ably be impossible to overestimate the amount of mis- 
chief this bill would cause if enacted into law. The 
best employees of the Government, those who do the 


best service, are those who have been in office over eight- 


years ; and to turn out all of these men would bring the 
wheels of Government to a standstill. It would be ab- 
solutely impossible for the Government to keep in of- 
eration if all of its employees were turned out every 
four years. The bill might be properly entitled ‘A bill 
to secure hopeless inefficiency in the Government De- 
partments.’ 

‘““H. R. 396, Mr. Alderson’s bill to repeal the Civil 
Service Act. This is of course merely another bill to 
reintroduce the spoils system, with a provision for De- 
partmental examinations by the heads of the Depart- 
ments in their discretion—examinations which are al- 
ways futile and often worse than futile. 

‘“*H. R. 1974, Mr. Erdman’s bill to amend the Civil 
Service Law. The chief feature about this bill is that 
it proposes to divide a]l the people in office and all ap- 
pointments to office between the two parties which poll the 
most votes. Some of its provisions are a little obscure ; 
for example, it says that after examinations the Commis- 
sion shall arrange in two classes all the male applicants 
for admission for appointment in the respective Depart- 
ments. Inasmuch as the applicants are not in the re- 
spective Departments, but are hoping to be appointed 
in some one of the Departments, it is not clear what is 
meant by this section. In any event the plan would be 
quite hopeless to carry out, aside from the minor de- 
tail that under it all Populists, Greenbackers, Labor 
men, Socialists, Mugwumps and Independents of every 
grade would be forever debarred by law from taking 
part in the service of the Government. A more odious 
discrimination could hardly be imagined. Moreover, 
the temptation to fraud and corruption under such a 
system would be great ; in short, the enactment of this 
bill into law would speedily reduce the public service 
to a condition of utter inefficiency. 

‘“*H. R. 4219, Mr. Stockdale’s bill to apportion the 
appointments among Congressional districts. This 
principle has already been discussed. 

“CH, R. 4246, Mr. De Armond’s bill to allow each 
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State and Territory to select its own quota of employees 
required in the Departmental service. This is another 
bill which it is a little difficult to discuss seriously. In 
the first place, the employees of the Departmental ser- 
vice are employees of the United States, and not of the 
different States, and they have all to be appointed by 
the officers of the United States having authority to 
make appointments, and not by the different States and 
their agents. The proposition to have the different 
States elect droves of people at irregular intervals to 
come on and take positions in Washington for which 
they would in all probability be utterly unfitted, is 
really not one about which it is worth while to argue. 
It would be quite as wise to advocate having the States 
elect at irregular and uncertain intervals little hordes 
of persons to take positions as officers in the United 
States army. 

**H. R. 4281, Mr. Hunter’s bill to amend the Civil 
Service Law. This is to provide for the certification 
of the entire eligible list. It is, therefore, merely to 
reintroduce the spoils system, but to provide that in 
addition thereto there shall be some extra expense and 
trouble incurred. Tocertify the whole list is equivalent 
to introducing the system of pass examinations. Pass 
examinations, if sufficiently rigid, will keep out utterly 
inefficient persons, but do not for a moment interfere 
with making appointments for political reasons; on 
the contrary they are calculated, and probably intended, 
to facilitate them. 

‘“‘H. Res. 87, Mr. Stockdale’s joint resolution to 
require the name and residence of each employee of 
the Government in the District of Columbia. This 
information might have some value. For the reasons 
already given, however, the question of residence could 
not possibly be determined with accuracy in the cases 
of many old employees. 

‘‘H. R. 1972, Mr. Everett's bill to regulate the appoint- 
ment of fourth-class postmasters, This bill is excellent 
in principle; it does not call for extended discussion 
here.”’ 


Still Hunting Down Offenders. 


HE Civil Service Commission has turned over to the 
Department of Justice the papers in the case of F. 
W. Rickenbaugh, of the Republican Central Committee 
of Toledo, Ohio, who solicited contributions from Gov- 
ernment employees for last year’s Presidential campaign 
in a manner to lay himself open to prosecution. It has 
also recommended to the Postmaster-General the dis- 
missal of J. C. Rike, an employee of the Toledo post- 
office, for taking part in the same offence, has put the 
papers in his case into the hands of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral as a basis for prosecution, and has deposed him 
from the position of secretary of the local board of 
examiners, which he has been holding. 

In the postoffice at Paducah, Kentucky, the Commis- 
sion discoved that the postmaster had demanded the 
resignations of his entire force of carriers on partisan 
grounds. The Postmaster-General, when informed of 
this by the Commission, disallowed the recommenda- 
tion of the postmaster for these removals, and the car- 
riers are now in the service, where they will remain as 
long as they perform their duties without delinquency 
or misconduct. The postmaster has been reprimanded 
by the Postmaster-General and warned hereafter to obey 
the law rigidly. 
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The Municipal Reform Conference. 


CALL FOR THE COMING MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 
N the 29th of December, the Municipal League of 
Philadelphia, with the codperation of the City 
Club of New York, issued a call for a National Confer- 
ence for Good City Government, to be held in Philadel- 
phia on the 25th and 26th of January, 1894. The cir- 
cular said : 


The principal objects of the Conference will be to determine, 
so far as is possible by inquiry and debate, the best means for 
stimulating and increasing the rapidly growing demand for hon- 
est and intelligent government in American cities, and to discuss 
the best methods for combining and organizing the friends of 
Reform so that their united strength may be made effective. 

The program for the papers aol discussions, as at present out- 
lined (subject to possible changes), is as follows : 

First —A brief summary of existing conditions in different 
cities, and a description of Municipal Government and Municipal 
Officials as they ought to be. 

Second.—Methods of obtaining better government without re- 
sorting to the nomination or support of independent candidates. 

Third.—Methods that involve the nomination or support of 
independent candidates. 

— details will be mailed hereafter to those proposing to 
attend. 

You are respectfully invited to be present at the meetings and to 
take part in the discussions. It is believed that by attending this 
Conference, those who realize the vast importance of the prob- 
lems to be discussed will accomplish much in arousing public in- 
terest, in raising the popular standards of political morality, and 
in securing for the advocates of Municipal Reform that feeling of 
brotherhood and codperation and that unity of action and meth- 
ods which will multiply their strength and enthusiasm, and in- 
spire the people with the hope and confidence essential to final 
success. 

If you are an officer of any association of voters, which has for 
one of its objects the improvement of Municipal Government or 
the proper management of city affairs, we shall be greatly 
obliged if you will at once do whatever may be necessary to ex 
tend this invitation to such organization, and procure the ap- 
pointment of delegates to attend the Conference. It is our desire 
to have copies of this letter sent to the secretaries of all associ- 
ations of a kindred character in the United States, but there may 
be many whose addresses are unknown tous, and we shall, there- 
fore, be very glad to receive any that you can furnish. 

An early response is specially requested, as our time for prepa- 
ration is brief. Letters may be directed to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the League—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The call was signed by Charles Richardson, Stuart 
Wood, George Burnham, Jr., S. D. McConnell, Joseph 
G. Rosengarten, Edmund J. James, William I. Nich- 
ols, Francis B. Reeves, W. M. Salter, Herbert Welsh, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Thomas Martindale, George 
Gluyas Mercer, R. Francis Wood, Committee of Arrange- 
ments ; and by Edmond Kelly, John Harsen Rhoades, 
and R, Fulton Cutting, as a Committee of the City Club 
of New York. 

Appended to the call proper was the following note: 

We desire to express our cordial approval of the call issued by 
the Municipal League of Philadelphia for a National Conference 
for Good City Government, to be held in Philadelphia on the 25th 
and 26th days of January, 1894. Appreciating the vital impor- 
tance, as well as the difficult nature, of the problems to be dis- 
cussed, we sincerely hope that those who have given particular 
attention to such subjects will make special efforts to attend the 
Conference. 

This was signed by James C. Carter, President of the 
City Club of New York ; Edmond Kelly, Secretary of the 
City Club of New York ; Charles Francis Adams, Boston ; 
Theodore Roosevelt, Washington; Richard H. Dana, 
Boston ; Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore ; Henry C. Lea, 
Philadelphia ; Charles A, Schieren, Brooklyn ; Charles 
Eliot Norton, Cambridge ; George W. Childs, Philadel- 
phia; Gamaliel Bradford, Boston; Moorfield Storey, 
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Boston ; R. W. Gilder, New York; Carl Schurz, New 
York; Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge ; Abram S. Hewitt, 
New York ; Lyman J. Gage, Chicago ; Wayne MacVeagh, 
Philadelphia; Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; 
Daniel C, Gilman, Baltimore ; Lyman Abbott, New York ; 
Richard T. Ely, Madison, Wis.; Matthew Hale, Albany; 
L. Clarke Davis, Philadelphia ; R. Fulton Cutting, New 
York; Horace White, New York; William G. Low, 
Brooklyn ; Edward M. Shepard, Brooklyn ; John Field, 
Philadelphia; Fred’k Law Olmstead, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia; Samuel B Capen, Bos- 
ton ; Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, Pa.; Ansley 
Wilcox, Buffalo; Finley Acker, Philadelphia ; Edward 
Cary, Brooklyn; John B. Garrett, Philadelphia ; Joel J. 
Baily, Philadelphia ; J. Andrews Harris, Philadelphia ; 
Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia; Edwin D. Mead, Bos- 
ton ; Charles C. Harrison, Philadelphia ; Isaac J. Wistar, 
Philadelphia; Everett P. Wheeler, New York; Jacob F. 
Miller, New York; Seth Sprague Terry, New York ; 
Samuel H, Ordway, New York ; James S. Whitney, Phil- 
adelphia; Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago; R. C. Mc- 
Murtrie, Philadelphia; Joseph S. Harris, Philadelphia ; 
Marshall Field, Chicago; Alexander Brown, Philadel- 
phia; Francis A. Walker, Boston; Edward E. Hale, 
Boston ; John R. Procter, Washington ; Edwin L. God- 
kin, New York; Wendell P. Garrison, New York; Wil- 
liam Potts, New York; W. Harris Roome, New York ; 
Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University ; Wm. J. 
Gaynor, Brooklyn ; Sylvester Baxter, Boston ; Hampton 
L. Carson, Philadelphia; Theodore M. Etting, Phila- 
delphia; Ellis D. Williams, Philadelphia; O. W. Whita- 
ker, Philadelphia; W. W. Frazier, Philadelphia; Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind.; H. La Barre Jayne, 
Philadelphia ; John H. Converse, Philadelphia; Wm. P. 
Henszey, Philadelphia; Horace E. Deming, New York ; 
Anson Phelps Stokes, New York; Alfred Bishop Mason, 
New York; A. R. Macdonough, New York; Charles R. 
Codman, Barnstable, Mass.; George Burnham, Phila- 
delphia; J. Rodman Paul, Philadelphia; James E. 
Rhoads, Bryn Mawr; E, W. Clark, Philadelphia; and 
William Pepper, Philadelphia. 


A Rank Example of Spoilsmongering. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


IR:—Last week I had occasion to visit the city of 
Jacksonville, Ill., for a few days. While there I 
received an object-lesson in the beauties of the spoils 
system, an account of which will, I think, interest you. 
There are in Jacksonville three eleemosynary institu- 
tions—one for the insane, one for deafmutes and one for 
the blind. All are State institutions, and the superin- 
tendent of each is appointed by the Governor. For the 
last twelve or fifteen years these superintendents have 
not been changed, and only slight changes have been 
made among the employees, only such as would take 
place in the ordinary course of events. All the gen- 
tlemen who have occupied these positions have been 
men of long experience and thoroughly competent to 
fillthem. The principal of the deafmute school has an 
international reputation. The same is true of the prin- 
cipal of the institution for the blind. Iam told that the 
latter has no superior—perhaps no equal—in the world 
for experience, ability and efficiency. 
Governor Altgeld has made a clean sweep in all three 
of these institutions. It goes without saying that the 
men appointed to fill the vacancies are not in any re- 
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spect the equals of those removed. I believe the new 
superintendents of the institutions for deafmutes and 
for the blind have had some experience in such work, 
but the appointee at the asylum for the insane has had 
none. He was a physician living in a small village and 
with a limited country practice. He never has had the 
slightest experience in the care of the insane, or in the 
management of an institutian of any kind. So far as I 
can ascertain, his sole qualification for the position is 
that he is related to Vice President Stevenson. 

Of the seven assistant physicians in that institution 
Governor Altgeld removed five, retaining two. If it was 
a good thing for the service to remove the five, one is 
naturally led to inquire why it would not have been a 
better thing to remove the seven. 

My informants, who are all men of intelligence, stated 
that they thought this new superintendent was anxious 
to do the best he could in his position. They quote a 
remark of his to the effect that he should endeavor to 
follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. It might well 
be asked: If he intends to follow the course marked 
out by his predecessor, why should that predecessor have 
been removed? Toa Civil Service Reformer it seems 
that the predecessor could have walked in his own foot- 
steps much better than a successor—at all events, such 
a successor. E. W. P. 


How Long, Indeed ! 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—I think the enclosed slip, which I cut from the 

editorial page of yesterday’s Repudlic, will interest 
you: 

It has been given out ‘‘authoritatively’’ at Springfield that 
Hon. Henry Raab is seeking the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. The weakness of Mr. Raab’s candidacy 
before the people would lie in the fact that, in retaining Repub- 
licans his own department and seeking to have them retained in 
other departments of the State Government, he has frequently 
expressed the opinion that he can see no reason why an honest 
and competent Republican should be displaced to make room 
for a Democrat. Of his ability and high public and pri- 
vate character there can be no doubt, but he has resolutely set 
his face against the spirit and temper of the Illinois Democracy 
in its just demand for the fruits of its victories. 

How long will the people of this country be satisfied 
to put in power parties who reason as this editor does? 
This sentence, ‘‘Of his ability and high public and 
private character there can be no doubt, but he has reso- 
lutely set his face against the spirit and temper of the 
Illinois Democracy in its just demand for the fruits of 
its victory,’’ certainly epitomizes the doctrine of the 
spoilsman. Very truly yours, r. 

Sr. Louis, November ro. 


Spoilsmen on Local Boards. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR :—It is not only disappointing but really irritating 
to one who is devoted to the Reform movement 
and anxiously awaiting its fuller development to note 
how much a local examining board formed partly or 
wholly of persons actually opposed to the workings of 
the Law and assisted by appointing officers who openly 
antagonize its principles, may block progress, and turn 
measures which are intended to improve the service into 
mere farcical forms, with disastrous results both to the 
service and to the Reform movement. 
A crying need, J think—especially just now, when so 
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many new boards are being formed—is for more care in 
the choice of persons to be made members. 

Why should the books and papers of an examining 
board be turned over tothe control of any person whom 
the appointing officer may see fit to designate, regard- 
less of their attitude toward, or their desire to comply 
with, the spirit and the letter of the Civil Service Law ? 
Too often such persons are the tools of the appointing 
officer, owing their own tenure to him and to the spoils 
system. 

Here is the composition of one board which is no 
doubt only typical of many, and which ought to furnish 
Reformers food for serious thought: 

The secretary, who actually does all the business, a 
spoilsman ; 

The chairman, an official subordinate to the secretary, 
and though friendly to the Law and anxious to do right, 
of course unable to overrule his superior officer ; 

The third member a spoilsman. 


How does it strike you? SOLON, 





The Anti-Spoils. League. 


A NEW POPULAR MOVEMENT FOR CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

ATE last month, the National Civil Service Reform 

League set on foot a popular movement toward the 
abolition of the spoils system. A general enrollment of 
the Reform sentiment of the country has been under- 
taken, the work to be carried on from the office of the 
League at 54 William Street, New York City. 

The immediate purpose of this enrollment is to forma 
single popular organization to be known as the Anti- 
Spoils League, reaching into every State. Every person 
enrolled thereby becomes a member of the League. The 
organization will be used as effectively as possible as a 
force toward administrative Reform in national, State 
and local affairs. The present officers of the Anti-Spoils 
League are the same as those of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League: Carl Schurz, President ; William 
Potts, Secretary, and Col. Silas W. Burt, Treasurer. 

The work will be carried on through a number of active 
agencies and with all possible expedition. The colleges 
and other large educational institutions, the local im- 
provement organizations of every city and the voting or- 
ganizations of all parties having good government among 
their purposes, will be the first fields entered, and ex- 
tension will follow as rapidly and thoroughly as possible. 

Cards for heading enrollment-lists will be furnished 
on application at the office of the League in New York, 
They read as follows: 

We hereby declare ourselves in favor of the complete abolition 
of the spoils system from the public service, believing that sys- 
tem to be unjust, undemocratic, injurious to political parties, 
fruitful of corruption, a burden to legislative and executive offi- 
cers and in every way opposed to the principles of good govern- 
ment. 

We call upon all in authority to extend to the utmost the oper- 
ation of the present Reform laws, and by additional legislation 
to carry the benefits of the merit system to the farthest possi- 
ble limits under our national, State and municipal governments. 


These cards are to be returned to the Secretary as fast 





THROUGH CARS TO NEW ORLEANS.—Among the many important improve- 
ments in the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad train service is the addition of 
through Pullman sleeping cars from New York to New Orleans, via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and the famous Shenandoah Valley route, passing 
through Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanooga and Birmingham. ‘The train leaves 
Baltimore, 10.07 Pp. M, and Washington, 11.10 P. M.. reaching Roanoke at 7.50 
A.M.; Knoxville, 3.52 P. M.; Chattanooga, 8.00 P, M.; Birmingham, 11.13 A. M., and 
New Orleans, 12.45 P. M. : 

This train is very handsomely appointed, being vestibuled throughout. and 
has dining car service New York to Chattanooga. At Washington a Pullman 
sleeping car, which runs through to Memphis, is added to the train, 
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as signed. Accircular has been issued by the League, 
designed to explain to all inquirers its precise purpose : 


It is believed that the moment is ripe for the consolidation of 
public sentiment in favor of good government by the formation 
of a new and larger National League for the complete abolition 
of the spoils system. It is desired thoroughly to popularize the 
movement and to make it effective in.every part of the United 
States. Membership in the new League is to be without dues, 
although voluntary contributions will be welcomed. In order to 
simplify its working the general management will rest with the 
Officers and Executive Committee of the National Civil Service 
Reform League. 

It is hoped that you will yourself join in the movement by sign- 
ing the enclosed, and that you will exert your influence to pro- 
mote the objects of the League—especially by obtaining signa- 
tures and forwarding the same tothe Secretary. Newspapers may 
be willing to print the declaration, and to receive names of mem- 
bers. It is hoped that in every community in the United States 
signers will be found, and that a great and effective demonstration 
of popular opinion will result. 

THE Crvi_ SERVICE includes all those who transact the ordi- 
nary business of the Government, just as soldiers are included in 
the military service, and sailors, etc., are included in the naval 
service. 

There are probably more than half a million persons employed 
in the Civil Service of the whole country and its parts. 

By the REFORM OF THE CIvIL SERVICE it is meant that every 
competent citizen of the United States shall have an equal chance 
to enter the Service, and that it shall no longer be kept for the 
support of the party politicians ; that in order toenter the Service, 
a man must show that he zs competent ; that when he has entered 
the Service he shall be kept there as long as he faithfully and effi- 
ciently performs the duties of his office, and not be compelled to 
give up his position because it is wanted for a party hack or the 
henchman of a Boss ; that a citizen shall be able to go freely to 
the primary meeting and to the polls, and not have his political 
action controlled by a body of office-holders ; that office-holders 
shall not be assessed by party politicians for political purposes ; 
that if salaries are so large as to admit of such assessment, they 
should be reduced. 

A Poor Man has a personal interest in the ABOLITION OF THE 
SPoILs System, because he is not izcompetent in consequence of 
being poor, and he has a right to a chance for appointment if he 
wishes it ; because if not competent himself, his son or daughter 
educated in the public school may readily become so; because 
the spoils system wastes the public money, and the poor man 
pays his full share of taxes, in house rent, and food, and clothing, 
and everything that he uses; because it is the interest of every 
citizen that the business of the Government shall be honestly 
managed ; because the politician who is trying to feather his own 
nest is always the worst enemy of the citizen, while pretending 
to be his friend, and the Abolition of the Spoils System means the 
destruction of the Boss, whose power rests on the distribution of 
offices as spoils ; because no other reform is safe or can even be 
successfully prosecuted until the Abolition of the Spoils System 
has been secured. 


The movement seems to have been begun at a most 
auspicious time; the signatures are coming into the 
Secretary’s office in large numbers. 








Clearing the Decks at Albany. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
i N. Y., January 5.—The new State Adminis- 
tration certainly begins well. Comptroller Rob- 

erts was scarcely settled at his desk before he asked of 
Attorney-General Hancock an opinion as to his author- 
ity, under the Civil Service Law, to pay the salaries of 
clerks who are required to pass an examination and be 
chosen for appointment from the eligible registers, but 
who have been appointed in disregard of that formality. 
Mr. Hancock gave, in response, his first opinion as At- 
torney-General, to this effect: 

I beg leave to say that the law provides : 

“« After the termination of eight months from the expiration of 
the present Legislature, no officer shall be appointed and no per- 


son shall be admitted to, or be promoted in, either of the said 
classes now existing or that may be arranged hereunder, pursu- 
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ant to said rules, until he has passed an examination, or is shown 
to be specially exempted from such examination in conformity 
therewith.” 

If the fact be ‘‘ as charged by said Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, and conceded by the Commission,” that clerks have 
been appointed to places in the competitive and non-competitive 
lists without examination and not in conformity with the law, 
then it is apparent that such persons are not legally in the State 
service. Under the Reform iaws regulating the Civil Service, 
qualification, ascertained after due examination, is a prerequisite 
to a legal appointment, except in cases of special exemption. 

The law above quoted forbids the appointment of those who 
have not been examined, and, to use the language of Judge 
Brown of the Court of Appeals, in the case of Peck vs. Belknap, 
130 N. Y., 394, ‘‘that cannot be legal which is forbidden by law.”’ 

In the case cited an action was Semmeie to restrain the Mayor 
of the city of Rochester from employing a person who had not 
passed an examination required by the Civil Service law. The 
court held that a disqualification under the Civil Service law for 
an appointment in the public service of a city applies not only to 
the individual who has not passed the requisite examination, but 
also to the city itself, and that the city could not employ or re- 
ceive into its service a person not eligible under the law. 

The Civil Service law has been held to be constitutional by the 
highest court in the State. No attempt to violate or evade its 
provisions will change the terms or provisions of the law itself. 

You are justified in withholding payment in the cases specified 
in your communication, unless otherwise directed by order of the 
court, after proceedings duly instituted. (Peck vs. Belknap, 
supra; Rogers vs. Common Council of Buffalo, 123 N. Y., 174.) 
In fact, the Peck case holds that payment to persons employed 
- — of the Civil Service law constitutes a waste of public 

unds. 

What is commonly known as the Civil Service law has been 
the subject of much comment, both in the way of approval and 
criticism, but the law itself and its apparent intent are clear and 
intelligible. It is the duty of public officers to carry out the law 
as they find it, and not to attempt to substitute their own views 
as to what is just or expedient. 


Chief Examiner Carmody of the Civil Service Com- 
mission presented to Governor Flower, at the latter’s 
request, a list of names of employees who had been un- 
lawfully appointed. 

‘«It seems a hardship,’’ remarked the Governor, as he 
glanced over the list, ‘‘to turn out bookkeepers and 
clerks who receive but from $400 to $800 a year. The 
salaries of the places are not sufficient to induce any- 
one, it seems to me, to undertake a Civil Service exam- 
ination. 

‘« But the law is there, and must be lived upto, There 
will be no deviation in any respect. That decision is 
final. Whoever holds a position illegally will have to 
retire. The return of anyone depends upon his ability 
to pass the Civil Service examination and get on the 
eligible list.’’ 





Memoranda. 

ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 

the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Richmond, Va., Jan. 30, and Lynch- 
burgh, Va., Feb. 1, Railway Mail Service; Charlotte, N. 
C., Feb. 3; Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 6; Columbia, S.C., 
Feb. 8; Charleston, S. C., Feb. 10; Savannah, Ga., 
Feb. 13; Washington, D. C., Railway Mail Service, 
Feb. 13; and Macon, Ga., Feb. 15. A special examina- 
tion will be held in Washington on Jan. 24 for a horti- 
cultural and entomological editor, Department of Agri- 
culture: salary, $1,400. The subjects will be horticul- 
ture, economic entomology, French and German, essay 
writing and abstracting; men only will be examined. 
Another special examination will be held on Jan. 26 for 
an ornithological clerk, with a knowledge of mammal- 
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ogy, in the Department of Agriculture; salary, $660. 
The subjects will be orthography, penmanship, letter- 
writing, geography, ornithology and mammalogy. 

—In the month between December 5, 1893, and January 
4, 1894, the tenth of the present Administration, there 
were 1280 changes of fourth-class postmasters, 672 of 
these being on account of deaths and resignations. 

—Senator William Cabell Bruce has taken charge of 
the Civil Service bill in the Maryland Legislature this 
year, and, if it passes the Senate, Messrs. Johnson, Baer 
and Taylor will endeavor to put it through the lower 
house. Such a bill has been before the Legislature at 
each session since 1888, Its friends entertain strong 
hopes of its success this time. 

—Secretary Dudley of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission told a Boston correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post the other day that the reports of that 
Commission are in great demand from other States, in- 
dicating a growing popular interest in the subject of 
Civil Service Reform. The classification system has 
been extended about as far as is practicable in Massa- 
chusetts, he says, and the Civil Service Law is generally 
well liked by the State officers who are working under it. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury is endeavoring to 
break up the practice among female clerks of working 
in the Department under their maiden names after hav- 
ing married. He has therefore issued a general order 
that henceforward no person shall serve or draw pay 
‘¢ under a name other than his or her proper legal one.”’ 
The penalty of disobedience is dismissal. 

—Dr. Wyman, Supervising Surgeon-General of the 
Marine Hospital Service, has notified a number of appli- 
cants for places under him that his branch of the public 
service is entirely out of politics. It is understood that 
he acts in this matter by direction of Secretary Car- 
lisle. 

—The Civitas Club of Brooklyn is an association of 
young women devoted to the study of the great public 
questions of the day. It has a membership of nearly 
150. 

+ The news that Charles F, Meserve, who has been for 
some four years Superintendent of Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence, Kansas, has accepted the presidency of Shaw 
University at Raleigh, N. C., will be unwelcome to the 
friends of Indian education, who regard him as a most 
valuable ally. 

—It cannot be ascertained that the appointment of 
J. W. Reinhart to be receiver of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railroad Company will interfere with his 
work as expert in connection with the Dockery Com- 
mission. 

—Adam Herold of San Francisco committed svicide 
on December 30, owing to despondency caused by his fail- 
ure to be appointed superintendent of the local mint. 

—The Executive Committee of the Newton (Mass.) 
Civil Service Reform Association adopted, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1893, the following minute: - 

1. The Newton Civil Service Reform Association, through its 
Executive Committee, expresses its gratification with the strong 
support given to the Civil Service Law by President Cleveland 
in his annual message to Congress. 

2. The Committee is in full accord with his recommendation 
that the entire clerical force of the Civil Service Commission be 
put upon its own roster, and dependence upon the other Depart- 
ments discontinued; and it calls upon the Massachusetts Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to aid in the accomplishment of the 
needed legislation, and in the securing of adequate appropria- 
tions for the support of the Commission. 

3. It recognizes with great satisfaction the benefit conferred 
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upon this movement, and upon every kindred reform, by the 
recent change made by the President in the personnel of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

4. It is pleased to recognize in the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy his cordial endorsement of the regulations ainpbed by 
his predecessor for the appointment of laborers in the navy- 
yards; and it eagerly awaits legislation which shall permanently 
secure the benefits of these regulations by placing all of the civil 
employees of the navy-yards under Civil Service Rules. 

5. It heartily thanks the Postmaster-General for the exposition 
in his report of the improvement in the Railway Mail Service 
attendant upon its being brought into the classified Civil Service. 
It applauds his desire for further extensions of the Law in the 
postal service, and urges him to make a trial of the proposed 
system of appointing fourth-class postmasters on the reports of 
inspectors, uninfluenced by Congressional interference. 

6. It will gladly welcome all extensions of the classified service 
by which the President may bring more Government employees 
under Civil Service Rules; for it believes that every department 
of the Government service will be improved, and the political 
morals of our people raised by a firm insistence upon that inde- 
pendence of the executive and legislative branches intended by 
the framers of the Constitution. 





New Books. 


VERY reader of the Forum will recall the excellent 
paper by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart which ap- 
peared there about three years ago, entitled ‘‘ Do the 
People Wish Civil Service Reform ?’’ and most readers 
of Goop GovEeRNMENT will doubtless turn first to that in 
the little volume of Professor Hart's ‘‘ Practical Essays 
on American Government’’ which Longmans, Green & 
Company have recently brought out. 

The author raises this question only to answer it em- 
phatically in the affirmative, and the chief burden of his 
essay is to show why, in view of this popular wish, the 
Reform makes no faster progress. He finds the first dif- 
ficulty in the fact that the Government business is so 
complex that a uniform class of tests for the selection of 
employees cannot be applied successfully to all branches 
of it—the same rules which would do admirably for a 
consul, for instance, not answering for a fourth-classs 
postmaster. The evolution of a system which shall fit 
every exigency with a set of rules of its own is a process 
of long duration, and cannot be hastened. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that rotation in elec- 
tive office has been steadily growing more frequent as 
the country has expanded, and the people do not readily 
discriminate between the executive and the mere ad- 
ministrative offices, 

Still a third difficulty is found in the universal self- 
confidence of Americans—the all-prevailing notion that 
anyone can make a good public officer if he will try and 
is given achance. A fourth is found in the impression 
which has gained so wide a hold on men’s minds, that a 
Government office is a sort of almshouse—a place of 
refuge for anyone who is poor and to whom the people 
owe adebt. Again, the examination system of testing 
candidates for appointment has never been popular. 

Nevertheless, if the question of Reform could be sep- 
arated from all others, it would doubtless command a 
very generous support, as our people are honest and fair 
of purpose. Itis inertia 4gainst which the Reform move- 
ment has to struggle ; but every step it gains is a great 
advantage to it, for the force of inertia thus becomes 
operative to hold what is gained. 

‘* What, then,’’ asks the author, ‘‘ is the conclusion to 
be drawn ?’”’ 

Do the people wish Administrative Reform? Yes, they wish 


it; but very much as they wish virtue and the rights of man. 
They wish the Reform brought about, but brought about by some- 
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body else, without responsibility on them or on their legislators. 
On the other hand, they make it clear to their representatives and 
to the political parties, that the Reform is not a thing that is safe to 
oppose. The people wish the executive to enforce it impartially. 
They wish the Civil Service Commission to show pluck ; and the 
vigorous action of the Commission wherever it finds evasion of the 
Law will have the hearty approval of public sentiment. There is 
at least an uneasy feeling that the present system is a poor sys- 
tem. The unwearied efforts of Reformers to arouse public senti- 
ment have been slow but powerful influences in moulding popu- 
lar feeling. The Reform, therefore, seems likely slowly to ad- 
vance. It can never be complete until the sovereign people for- 
get that there is any other ground for appointment to clerical 
office, State, municipal or national, save merit, ascertained by 
some impartial test. 

‘¢ Consular Evils and Their Remedy ’’ is the title of a 
pamphlet containing a series of four articles on the ir- 
rational organization of our American consular system 
and the laws and regulations whereby our foreign com- 
merce is hampered where it might equally well be ex- 
panded and improved. They originally appeared in the 
Dry Goods Economist of New York, and ai_ written from 
the point of view of the merchant; but they afford a 
fresh illustration of the fact that Civil Service Reform 
and good business methods go naturally hand in hand. 

The Review of Reviews for January gives a good deal 
of its editorial attention to the same subject. The edi- 
tor tells us that he visited various American consulates 
in the Old World in 1889 and again in 1893, about the 
time that they were feeling the effects of the political 
sweep made under Mr. Blaine and Mr. Gresham respec- 
tively, and that— 

Almost invariably he found that four years of service had given 
an official enough training to make him useful Many of the 
consuls rudely displaced by Mr. Harrison were rendering splen 
did service, were absolutely free from any display of ‘‘ offensive 
partisanship,’’ and ought by every rule of good business sense, 
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of fair play and of public and private morality, to have been re- 
tained. To some em the recall was a pathetic hardship. 
The situation was different in the year just ended. Many 
difficult investigations had been committéd to our consuls, hav- 
ing to do with trade and commerce, with agriculture, with pub- 
lic improvements, with municipal government, with emigration, 
with pauperism, with the public health, and with various other 
topics A fine mora/e had been developed, for the most part, 
and the service had begun in the last year of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration to show signs of a commendable average efficiency. 
But a majority of the voters of the United States were opposed 
to the McKinley tariff; and therefore hundreds of our agents in 
all foreign countries must be discharged, and the whole service 
must be reduced to the kindergarten stage once more, to the 
serious detriment of every permanent interest that is served by 
a regular, experienced hody of foreign representatives. It is a 
state of affairs that calls for righteous wrath. It would not ap- 
pear advisable to put the diplomatic and consular service upon 
the same basis as the army and navy; but there ought to be pro- 
motions within the ranks, and every presumption ought to be 
against the dismissal of a distinctly valuable officer who wishes 
to remain in the service. 

A recent incident connected with our foreign ser- 
vice in another of its aspects is treated by Charles 
Robinson in the American Journal of Politics, under the 
title ‘‘ Campaign Contributions and Presidential Ap- 
pointments.’’ In the same number E. N. Dingley 
writes about ‘‘ Freedom of Debate in the Senate,’’ tak- 
ing the ground that the Senate is better without any 
rules to limit debate. 

The Century discusses the anti-spoils movement un- 
der the title ‘‘The New Abolition.’’ Senator Dawes 
contributes a short but interesting paper giving his 
recollections of the Garfield-Conkling quarrel. 

William Elliot Griffis writes of ‘* The Dutch Influence 
in New England”? in the January Harfer’s; John H. 
Denison contributes a biographical memoir of Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong to the Ad/aniic, and Rev. Julius H. 
Ward describes the heroic career of Francis Parkman 
in McClure’s Magazine. 

‘« First Lessonsan Civil Government ’’—a treatise for 
school children—is announced by Ginn & Company 
as in press, to be out next month. 

Both the Forum and the Amertcan Journal of Politics 
have reduced their price to three dollars a year. 

The San Francisco Examiner of December 29, 1893, 
contains an exposure of a corrupt bargain by which, 
before the latest municipal election, six of the local 
candidates for School Director are said to have bound 
themselves, in return for having their campaign assess- 
ments remitted, to give all the patronage of the educa- 
tional department to one boss named in the bond, and 
obey all his orders. 

Judge William H. Taft, of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit, delivered on the evening of 
December 27, before the Alumni Society of Woodward 
High School at Cincinnati, an address on ‘‘ Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Applied to Municipal Government,’’ It 
was printed in the Cincinnati 7rzdune of the following 
day. 

Wick’s ‘‘ Floral Guide’’ for 1894 is resplendent with 
color, as usual, and full of careful and specific informa- 
tion concerning all kinds of flowers, plants and garden 
work. 


California Excursions. 

The well known Phillips Excursion Company have arranged to run weekly 
excursious to ail principa! California and other Pacific Coast cities from all 
points on the B & O.R.R. | 

The parties will leave the Fast on Wednesday of each week, commencing 
Janua 17,and passengers will be booked through to destination. There 
are no Pacific Coast tours offering as good accommodations at less expense, 
For full information address A. Phillios & Co., No. 111 S, 9th Street, Philadel, 
phia, or call on nearest ticket agent B. & O, R. R,Co, ik : : 





